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The Department of State BULLETIN, 
a weekly publication issued by the 
Public Services Division, provides the 
public and interested agencies of 
the Government with information on 
developments in the field of foreign 
relations and on the work of the 
Department of State and the Foreign 
Service. The BULLETIN includes se- 
lected press releases on foreign policy, 
issued by the White House and the 
Department, and statements and ad- 
dresses made by the President and by 
the Secretary of State and other 
officers of the Department, as well as 
special articles on various phases of 
international affairs and the func- 
tions of the Department. Informa- 
tion is included concerning treaties 
and international agreements to 
which the United States is or may 
become a party and treaties of gen- 
eral international interest. 
Publications of the Department, 
United Nations documents, and legis- 
lative material in the field of inter- 
national relations are listed currently. 
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Four Western Powers Submit Eleven-Point 


Disarmament Plan 


Following is the text of the disarmament pro- 
posals presented to the Subcommittee of the U.N. 
Disarmament Commission at London on August 29 
by the delegations of Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States, together with 
the texts of a U.S. statement released at the same 
time and a statement made by President Eisen- 
hower on August 28. 


WORKING PAPER—PROPOSALS FOR PARTIAL 
MEASURES OF DISARMAMENT 


Press release 486 dated August 29 


I. The limitation and reduction of armed forces 
and armaments: 


A. Within one year from the entry into force of 
the convention, the following states will restrict or 
reduce their armed forces respectively to the maxi- 
mum limits indicated below: 


France-750,000 

United Kingdom-750,000 
Soviet Union-2,500,000 
United States—2,500,000 


The definition of the armed forces will be 
annexed to the convention. 
B. During this same period, these states will 


| place in storage depots, within their own terri- 
tories, and under the supervision of an inter- 


national control organization, specific quantities 
of designated types of armaments to be agreed 
upon and set forth in lists annexed to the 
convention. 

C. The relation of other states to the conven- 
tion, including the agreed levels of their armed 
forces, will be determined later. 
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D. The states listed in Paragraph I.A. will be 
prepared to negotiate on a further limitation of 
their armed forces and armaments upon condition 
that: 


1. Compliance with the provisions of the con- 
vention has been verified to their satisfaction ; 

2. There has been progress toward the solution 
of political issues. 

3. Other essential states have become parties to 
the convention and have accepted levels for their 
armed forces and armaments, fixed in relation to 
the limits set out in Paragraphs A. and B. above. 


EK. Upon the conditions cited above, negoti- 
ations could be undertaken by France, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and the United 
States on a further limitation of their armed forces 
which would involve agreed reductions for the 
United States and the Soviet Union to not less 
than 2.1 million men each. The agreed level of 
forces for France and the United Kingdom, cor- 
responding to this figure, would be 700,000 men 
each. The levels of other essential states would 
be specified at the same time through negotiation 
with them. 

F. Thereafter, and subject to the same condi- 
tions, negotiations could be undertaken on fur- 
ther limitations to not less than 1.7 million men 
each for the United States and the Soviet Union. 
The agreed level corresponding to this figure for 
France and the United Kingdom would be 650,000 
men each. The levels of other essential states 
would be specified at the same time through nego- 
tiation with them. 

G. Upon the conditions cited in D. above, these 
states will also be prepared to negotiate on fur- 
ther limitations of armaments. The calculation 
of any such armament limitations will be in agreed 
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relation to the armed forces determined in Para- 
graphs E. and F. above and will be completed 
prior to the application of the further limita- 
tions in armed forces. The parties must be satis- 
fied before such further limitations of armaments 
are undertaken and at all times thereafter that the 
armaments at the disposal of any party to the con- 
vention do not exceed the quantities thus allowed 
in each category. 

H. No measures for the reduction and limita- 
tion of armed forces and armaments beyond those 
provided for in Paragraphs A. and B. above will 
be put into effect until the system of control is 
appropriately expanded and is able to verify such 
measures. 


II. Military Expenditures: 


In order to assist in verifying compliance with 
the provisions of Paragraph I., and looking for- 
ward to the reduction of military expenditures, 
France, the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom 
and the United States agree to make available to 
the international control organization information 
about their military budgets and expenditures for 
the year preceding entry of the convention into 
force and for each year thereafter. The categories 
of information to be supplied will be agreed in 
advance and annexed to the convention. 


III. Nuclear Weapons: 


Each party assumes an obligation not to use 
nuclear weapons if an armed attack has not placed 
the party in a situation of individual or collective 
self-defense. 


IV. The Control of Fissionable Material: 


A. The parties to the convention further under- 
take: 


1. That all future production of fissionable ma-_ 
terials will be used at home or abroad, under inter- ‘ 
national supervision, exclusively for non-weapons 
purposes, including stockpiling, beginning one 
month after the international board of control de- 
scribed in Paragraph VIII. has certified that the 
installation of an effective inspection system to 
verify the commitment has been completed. 

2. That they will cooperate in the prompt in- 
stallation and in the maintenance of such an 
inspection system. 

3. That for the purpose of accomplishing the 
above undertakings, the five governments repre- 
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sented on the subcommittee will appoint a group 
of technical experts to meet as soon as possible 
to design the required inspection system, and to 
submit a progress report for their approval with- 
in the first ten months after the entry into force 
of the convention. 


B. The parties which are producers of fission- 
able material for weapons purposes at the time 
of cessation of production for weapons purposes 
undertake to provide, under international super- 
vision, for equitable transfers, in successive in- 
crements, of fissionable material for previous pro- 
duction to non-weapons purposes, at home or 
abroad, including stockpiling; and, in this con- 
nection 


1. To fix the specific ratios of quantities of fis- 
sionable materials of comparable analysis to be 
transferred by each of them, and 

2. To commence such transfers at agreed dates 
and in agreed quantities at the fixed ratios fol- 
lowing the cut-off date for production of fission- 
able materials for weapons purposes. 


C. From the date of the cessation of production 
of fissionable material for weapons purposes pro- 
vided in Paragraph IV.A.1: 


1. Each party undertakes not to transfer out 
of its control any nuclear weapons, or to accept 
transfer to it of such weapons, except where, 
under arrangements between transferor and trans- 
feree, their use will be in conformity with Para- 
graph ITI. 

2. Each party undertakes not otherwise to 
transfer out of its control any fissionable material 
or to accept transfer to it of such material, except 
for non-weapons purposes. 


V. Nuclear Weapons Testing: 


A. All parties to the convention undertake to | 


refrain from conducting nuclear test explosions | inane 
for a period of twelve months from the date of | feild 
entry into force of the convention, provided that | 


agreement has been reached on the installation | aaa 
and maintenance of the necessary controls, includ- | se 8 


ing inspection posts with scientific instruments, 
located within the territories of the Soviet Union, 
the United Kingdom, the United States, the area 
of the Pacific Ocean and at such other places 
as may be necessary, with the consent of the gov- 
ernments concerned. 
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B. A group of technical experts appointed by 
the five governments represented on the subcom- 
mittee will meet as soon as possible to design the 
inspection system to verify the suspension of test- 
ing. 

a Upon termination of the twelve months 
period, the parties will be free to conduct tests 
unless they have agreed to continue the suspension 
for a further period under effective international 
inspection. 

D. If the inspection system referred to in Par- 
agraph V.A. is operating to the satisfaction of 
each party concerned and if progress satisfactory 
to each party concerned is being achieved in the 
preparation of an inspection system for the cessa- 
tion of the production of fissionable material for 
weapons purposes agreed to under Paragraph 
IV.A.1. above, all parties to the convention un- 
dertake to refrain from conducting nuclear test 
explosions for a further period of twelve months. 
Such an extension will be made only with the un- 
derstanding that testing may at the discretion of 
each party be conducted twenty-four months after 
the entry into force of the convention if the in- 
spection system for the cessation of production 
for weapons purposes has not been installed to the 
satisfaction of each party concerned before the 
end of the twenty-four months and if the cessation 
of production for weapons purposes has not been 
put into effect. 

E. If tests are resumed, each party undertakes 
to announce and register in advance the dates of 
each series and the range of total energy to be re- 
leased therein; to provide for limited observation 
of them; and to limit the amount of radioactive 
material to be released into the atmosphere. 


VI. The Control of Objects Entering Outer 
Space: 


All parties to the convention agree that within 


inspection system which would make it possible to 
assure that the sending of objects through outer 
space will be exclusively for peaceful and scien- 
tific purposes. 


VII. Safeguards Against the Possibility of Sur- 
prise Attack: 


A. From the entry into force of the convention 
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the parties concerned will cooperate in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of systems of inspec- 
tion to safeguard against the possibility of sur- 
prise attack. 

B. The establishment of such systems will be 
subject to agreement on the details of its installa- 
tion, maintenance and operation. It is proposed 
as a matter of urgency that a working group of 
experts appointed by the five governments repre- 
sented on the subcommittee be set up at once to 
examine the technical problems and to report their 
conclusions which could form the basis for an an- 
nex to the agreement. 

C. With regard to inspection in the Western 
Hemisphere and in the Soviet Union the Govern- 
ments of Canada, France, the United Kingdom 
and the United States propose the following: 


1. That all the territory of the Continental 
United States, all Alaska including the Aleutian 
Islands, all the territory of Canada and all the ter- 
ritory of the Soviet Union will be open to inspec- 
tion. 

2. If the Government of the Soviet Union re- 
jects this broad proposal, to which is related the 
proposal for inspection in Europe, referred to in 
Paragraph D. below, the Governments of Canada, 
France, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States (with the consent of the Governments of 
Denmark and Norway) propose that: 

All the territory north of the Arctic Circle of 
the Soviet Union, Canada, the United States 
(Alaska), Denmark (Greenland), and Norway; 
all the territory of Canada, the United States and 
the Soviet Union west of 140 degrees west longi- 
tude, east of 160 degrees east longitude and north 
of 50 degrees north latitude; all the remainder of 
Alaska; all the remainder of the Kamchatka 
Peninsula; and all of the Aleutian and Kurile 
Islands will be open to inspection. 


D. With regard to inspection in Europe, pro- 
vided there is commitment on the part of the 
Soviet Union to one of the two foregoing pro- 
posals, the Governments of Canada, France, the 
United Kingdom and the United States, with the 
concurrence in principle of their European allies 
and in continuing consultation with them, subject 
to the indispensable consent of the countries con- 
cerned and to any mutually agreed exceptions, 
propose that an area including all of Europe, 
bounded in the south by latitude 40 degrees north 
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and in the west by 10 degrees west longitude and 
in the east by 60 degrees east longitude will be 
open to inspection. 

E. If the Government of the Soviet Union re- 
jects this broad proposal, then, under the same 
proviso expressed above, a more limited zone of 
inspection in Europe could be discussed but only 
on the understanding that this would include a 
significant part of the territory of the Soviet 
Union, as well as the other countries of Eastern 
Europe. 

F. The system of inspection to guard against 
surprise attack will include in all cases aerial in- 
spection, with ground observation posts at princi- 
pal ports, railway junctions, main highways, and 
important airfields, etc., as agreed. There would 
also, as agreed, be mobile ground teams with 
specifically defined authority. 

G. Ground posts may be established by agree- 
ment at points in the territories of the states con- 
cerned without being restricted to the limits of the 
zones described in Paragraphs C. 1 and 2, but the 
areas open to ground inspection will not be less 
than the areas of aerial inspection. The mobility 
of ground inspection would be specifically defined 
in the agreement with, in all cases, the concurrence 
of the countries directly concerned. There would 
also be all necessary means of communication. 

H. Within three months of the entry into force 
of the convention, the parties will provide to the 
board of control inventories of their fixed military 
installations, and numbers and locations of their 
military forces and designated armaments, in- 
cluding the means of delivering nuclear weapons 
located within an agreed inspection zone or zones, 
and within such additional area or areas as may 
be agreed. 

I. Any initial system of inspection designed to 
safeguard against the possibility of surprise at- 
tack may be extended by agreement of all con- 
cerned to the end that ultimately the system will 
deal with the danger of surprise attack from 
anywhere. 


VIII. The International Control Organization: 


A. All the obligations contained in the con- 
vention will be conditional upon the continued 
operation of an effective international control and 
inspection system to verify compliance with its 
terms by all parties. 
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B. All the control and inspection services de- 
scribed in the convention and those which may 
be created in the course of its implementation will 
be within the framework of an international con- 
trol organization established under the aegis of 
the Security Council, which will include, as its 
execut?7e organ, a board of control in which the 
affirmative vote of the representatives of the gov- 
ernments represented on the subcommittee and of 
such other parties as may be agreed will be re- 
quired for important decisions. 

C. All parties to the convention undertake to 
make available information freely and currently 
to the Board of Control to assist it in verifying 
compliance with the obligations of the convention 
and in categories which will be set forth in an 
annex to it. 

D. The functions of the International Control 
Organization will be expanded by agreement be- 
tween the parties concerned as the measures pro- 
vided for in the convention are progressively 
applied. 

FE. Other matters relating to the organization 
will be defined in annexes to the convention. 
These matters will include the duties which the 
organization is to carry out, the method by which 
it shall function, its composition, its relationship 
to the General Assembly and the Security Council 
of the United Nations, its voting procedures, its 
working conditions, jurisdiction, immunities and 
prerogatives. 


IX. Movement of Armaments: 


In addition to other rights and responsibilities, 
the Board of Control will have authority to study 
a system for regulating the export and import of 
designated armaments. 


X. Suspension of the Convention: 


A. Each party will have the right to suspend 
its obligations, partially or completely, by written 
notice to the International Control Organization, 
in the event of an important violation by another 
party, or other action by any state which so 
prejudices the security of the notifying party as 
to require partial or complete suspension. 

B. At its option a party may give advance no- 
tice of intention to suspend its obligations, in 
order to afford opportunity for correction of the 
violations or prejudicial action. 
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XI. This working paper is offered for negotia- 
tion on the understanding that its provisions 
are inseparable. Failure to fulfill any of 
the provisions of the convention would cre- 
ate a situation calling for examination at 
the request of any party. 


TEXT OF U.S. STATEMENT 


Press release 487 dated August 29 


The proposal which Canada, France, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States laid before the 
London Disarmament Subcommittee on August 
29 is a practical, workable plan for a start on 
world disarmament. 

While it was formally advanced by these four 
nations as members of the Subcommittee, it bears 
also the approval of Italy, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Iceland, the Netherlands, Portugal, Germany, 
Norway, Denmark, Greece, and Turkey. 

In addition, continuous consultation was carried 
on with numerous other nations in order that their 
views might be incorporated in the proposals to 
the maximum possible extent. And special con- 
sideration was given to the proposals submitted 
by other governments to the United Nations 
and sent to the Subcommittee by the General 
Assembly. 

The proposal now awaits the acceptance of the 
Soviet Union. 

With ratification of the agreement, followed by 
honest observance, this plan would: 


1. stop all nuclear bomb testing; 

2. bring a halt in production of nuclear bomb 
materials; 

3. start a reduction in nuclear bomb stockpiles; 

4. reduce the dangers of surprise attack through 
warning systems; 

5. start reductions in armed forces and arma- 
ments. 


The Western allies themselves have accom- 
plished a major task in forging this plan. It in- 
volves major concessions by every one of them. 

The Western allies earnestly hope the Soviet 
Union will give full consideration to this far- 
reaching proposal. Soviet acceptance will enable 
a start to be made toward removing the terrible 
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dangers of nuclear war that hang over the whole 
world. 


STATEMENT BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated August 28 


It is deeply disappointing to all true lovers of 
peace that the Soviet Union should have already 
attacked, with such scornful words, the proposals 
which Canada, France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States are putting forward at the 
United Nations Disarmament Subcommittee in 
London. It is noteworthy that this attack coin- 
cides with the boastful statement by the Soviet 
Union that they have made advances in the de- 
velopment of means for bringing mass destruction 
to any part of the world. 

The Western Powers at London are completing 
their presentation of a rounded and _ interde- 
pendent first-stage proposal which, among other 
things, would, on a supervised and safeguarded 
basis, 


(a) provide a measure of protection against 
massive surprise attack; 

(b) suspend for 2 years the further testing of 
nuclear weapons; * 

(c) seek that outer space shall be used only for 
peaceful, not military, purposes; 

(d) provide a date after which no fissionable 
material will be produced for weapons purposes 
and existing nuclear weapons stockpiles will begin 
to be reduced by transfers for peaceful purposes; 

(e) begin a reduction of armed forces and 
armaments. 


It would be tragic if these important first-stage 
proposals, fraught with such significance for the 
peace of the world, were rejected by the Soviet 
Union even before they could have been seriously 
studied and before the Western presentation is 
complete. Such a Soviet attitude would con- 
demn humanity to an indefinite future of im- 
measurable danger. 

So far as the United States is concerned, we 
shall never renounce our efforts to find ways and 
means to save mankind from that danger and to 
establish a just and lasting peace. 


1For a statement by President Eisenhower, see ibid., 
Sept. 9, 1957, p. 418. 
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175th Anniversary of the Seal of the United States 


The seal of the United States, symbol of our 
Nation’s sovereignty, had its origin in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Founding Fathers shortly 
after they finished signing the Declaration of 
Independence on July 4, 1776. But our inde- 
pendence had been established on the battle- 
fields of the Revolution before the first die of 
the seal was ready for use. The earliest known 
document to bear the impress of the seal is a 
grant of full power and authority to General 
George Washington to negotiate with the Brit- 
ish for the exchange, subsistence, and better 
treatment of prisoners of war. It is dated 
September 16, 1782, just 175 years ago. 


On September 16, 1957, the Department of 
State is observing the anniversary with appro- 
priate ceremonies on the mezzanine of the main 
State Department building, where the seal 
and its press are maintained and operated, and 
where the grant of power to General Washing- 
ton and other historic examples of the use of 
the seal are kept on permanent exhibit. 

A Department of State publication, The Seal 
of the United States, gives a complete history 
of the seal and includes a full-color illustra- 
tion of it suitable for framing. The pamphlet 
is available from the Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Washington 25, D. C. Price: 30 cents. 

















— 
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Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of August 27 


Press release 480 dated August 27 
Secretary Dulles: I am ready for questions. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you assess the sig- 
nificance, or importance, or meaning of the Soviet 
announcement about an intercontinental ballistic- 
missile test being held successfully? 


A. We know, of course, that intensive efforts 
along these lines have been made by the Soviets 
over recent years. We ourselves are making ef- 
forts along the same lines. Undoubtedly those 
efforts on both sides will be continued unless and 
until there can be some agreement arrived at to 
discontinue this new and rather appalling means 
of human destruction. That, of course, is one of 
the purposes of the disarmament talks in London, 
and the United States has put forward there a 
specific proposal dealing with this matter and ex- 
pressing the plan that a commission be set up to 
study ways and means to assure that the upper 
space shall not be used for military purposes but 
only for peaceful purposes. That is part of our 
disarmament package. So far there has been no 
response to that aspect of it by the Soviet Union. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, why, in view of the impor- 
tance which you obviously attach to the coming 
of the ICBM, does the Western proposal only call 
for study, which I presume would mean study 
during the course of the time it would take to 
project these weapons, rather than for some 
means to control them at the outset? 


A. Well, it doesn’t seem to us that it is feasible 
to go into the details of handling this matter at 
the Disarmament Commission itself. The prin- 
ciple is established that the upper space shall only 
be used for peaceful purposes, and then we pro- 
pose a commission to study how to implement 
that principle. That is how we are operating in 
a good many respects in London. We are not try- 
ing to settle every detail. The application, for 
instance, of the program for inspection of the 
suspension of testing, if there is such, will occur 
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after the agreement is signed. The arrangements 
for inspecting the cutoff of fissionable material 
will be installed after the agreement is signed, and 
we think it is in line with that that the details of 
trying to control this other thing shall be worked 
out after the basic thing (the first-phase agree- 
ment) is signed. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe the Russians 
made this announcement now in order to influence 
the disarmament talks to try to get us to accept 
their proposal? 

A. Certainly the statement has a political set- 
ting in many respects. One can speculate as to 
the degree, as to how, political considerations 
affect the announcement. There is the disarm- 
ament negotiation going on in London. There 
is the Syrian situation and the forthcoming 
gathering of the United Nations. Any and all 
of these factors could have been a reason for mak- 
ing this announcement at this time. No doubt 
a similar announcement could have been made 
earlier. It could have been made later. It is 
doubtful at least if there is any very great sud- 
den breakthrough, you might say, in this field. 
Most of the things which they say in their an- 
nouncement have been known for some time; 
namely, that this kind of thing is possible. 


Veracity of Soviet Announcement 
Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any reason to 
doubt the veracity of their announcement? 


A. Well, we have no particular reason to doubt 
the veracity of the announcement although, as I 
say, the words of the announcement are very care- 
fully chosen and could cover much or could cover 
little; in other words, there is no real precision in 
the announcement when you carefully analyze 
exactly what they say. 

Q. Is it your belief, sir, the first nation to ac- 
tually perfect this weapon will have an additional 
power in terms of the military balance, or will 
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this initial achievement affect the military 
balance? 


A. We do not think that initially it will affect 
the military balance. There is quite a division 
in military authority as to whether the most effec- 
tive way to get a missile to its target is by such 
a thing as an intercontinental or intermediate 
missile or whether a plane is not still the most 
effective way to get a missile to its target. The 
experts in the field are sharply divided about that. 
Certainly, there is no feeling that the possibility 
of these long-range, high-altitude missiles in the 


near future will, as the statement suggests, make ~ 


obsolete a strategic air force; indeed, many people 
think for a long time to come the strategic air 
force will be the most effective way of conveying 
the missile to its target, and it is unlikely there 
will be achieved the accuracy in terms of these 
missiles which is obtainable through the use of a 
plane. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to go back to the 
question and ask about the veracity and turn it 
around. Can you say whether you believe or 
whether the United States Government believes 
the Soviets have in fact successfully tested a long- 
range missile of the kind they describe? 


A. We have no independent means of verifica- 
tion of whether they have or have not. I would 
assume that there are facts which underlie this 
statement. In general, the Soviet statements in 
this area have had some supporting fact. Now 
what the degree of fact behind it is I do not know, 
and it is anybody’s guess. The intelligence com- 
munity is making a careful study of this state- 
ment. They say the missile reached the “target 
area.” Well, how big is the target area? If the 
target area is the size of this room, that is indeed 
something. But if the “target area” is a good 
many hundred square miles, that is something 
else again. There is enough elasticity in the 
statement so that it can be based upon fact, but 
just what the facts are is quite imprecise. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you one 
followup question on that. Can you tell us 
whether or not this, if it is true, puts the Soviets 
ahead of the United States in what has been called 
the missile race? 


A. No, I cannot tell you that. I suppose there 
are some experts who could guess at it but I would 
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prefer to have you put that question to the De- 
fense Department who are more expert in this 
field—I am sure more expert than I am. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what effect do you suppose 
this would have on Congress’ consideration of the 
foreign aid program? Will Congress be more 
inclined now to vote more funds because of the 
threat of the new Soviet missile? 


A. I hope that they will. Perhaps there is no 
absolutely clear, logical connection between this 
particular statement and the foreign aid program, 
but, as we have seen, logic does not always hold in 
these matters. I think the events in Syria are a 
stronger argument for the program than the de- 
velopments in the case of atomic missiles. But 
they all go to show that we face a formidable 
threat and the importance of maintaining ade- 
quate mutual common defense against it. 

There is this relationship of the two. I was 
saying a few moments ago that there is a sharp 
division of opinion on whether or not during the 
foreseeable future, say the next decade, these 
missiles will be equal in effectiveness to planes. 
But certainly our planes will have to have foreign 
bases in order to be able to match the effectiveness 
of either Soviet planes or missiles. And a policy 
on our part which, in effect, would dismantle the 
common mutual security system which we have 
with our allies—some 42 in number—where we 
combine our facilities in these matters, would be 
perilous. That is an indispensable part of our 
security. If we continue, as we surely will, to de- 
pend to a very large extent upon strategic air 
power and retaliatory power, it is also extremely 
important that we should have a common defense 
system with the allies so that those staging areas 
will be as diversified and as useful as possible. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, on the question of Syria, 
would you give us your reading, as of today, as 
to what is the status in Syria? Is it a Commu- 
nist government or is it a people’s republic? Is 
it tending in that direction or how do you see the 
situation? 


A. I don’t think I can add too much to the 
evaluation which President Eisenhower gave last 
Wednesday at his press conference. There have 
been no developments since that time which I think 
would permit us to evaluate the situation any 
more closely than he did. As you know, Loy 
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Henderson is over in the area at the present time 
discussing the situation with some of Syria’s 
neighbors. He will be going on down to Beirut 
in the next day or two and have some further 
talks there. As a result of the information ‘he 
gets we may be able to be more precise. But for 
the moment I would not go beyond what President 
Eisenhower said last week. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, did you mean to suggest a 
few moments ago that logic does not always pre- 
vail in the appropriations committee of Congress? 


A. Well, I suppose that could have been in- 
ferred from what I said. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in mid-September the Jap- 
anese Foreign Minister is going to visit you. I 
wonder if you could tell us, sir, some of the sub- 
jects that you would like to take up with him when 
he does come to Washington? 


A. Ido not know of any particular subjects that 
have been established’ for our talks. Of course 
we did have the very full and extensive talks with 
the Prime Minister at the time when he was also 
the Foreign Minister. We covered the whole 


gamut of the relations between the United States* 


and Japan at that time and had a very satisfac- 
tory series of talks. I think things are working 
out along the lines that we then agreed upon.’ So 
I imagine that the purpose of the new Foreign 
Minister in coming here is to get acquainted, to 
have an exchange of views as to the progress that 
has been made in carrying out the understandings 
arrived at with Prime Minister Kishi when he 
was here. But I do not know of any new topic 
that is going to be brought up. 


Reporters to Communist China 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I’d like to ask you a question 
about the reporters going to Communist China.’ 
How do you regard American newspapermen? 
Do you think they are instruments of United States 
foreign policy? 

A. I think that every American citizen has an 
obligation to be responsive to United States for- 


1For text of joint communique, see BULLETIN of July 8, 
1957, p. 51. 
2 Tbid., Sept. 9, 1957, p. 420. 
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eign policy insofar as that policy is legally and 
authoritatively expressed. 


Q. Mr. Secretary? 
A. Yes. 


Q. This is a bit of a personal question in a way 
because I’m connected with a photographic news- 
gathering agency. We have been told by the De- 
partment that among the 24 that are going, they 
do not care whether they send a reporter or a 
photographer. With that reasoning, sir, why 
would photographic news agencies be denied the 
right to go, sir, on your approved list? Could 
you tell us your reasoning there, please? 


A. What we are doing here is to make an ex- 
perimental effort. It’s not definitive, it may be 
subject to expansion, it may be subject to con- 
traction, depending upon how it works, how 
people are treated, what facilities they have for 
gathering news. Now, we wanted to make this 
initial experiment on a modest basis because we 
do not want to have a large number of Americans 
going about in China at a time when there is a 
mistreatment of Americans and when there is a 
high degree of suspicion toward newspaper people. 
There is indeed a threat in the Peiping People’s 
Daily that they may be treated as spies and may 
be imprisoned, as are the Americans now in 
China. 

Now, if you try to carry a thing out on a 
limited, experimental basis, you’re not going to be 
able to meet everybody’s views. We had a series 
of talks, several talks, with responsible represent- 
atives of the various agencies and, largely as a 
result of their suggestions, this seemed to be the 
best way to get started. I can’t justify every de- 
tail of it. In fact, I can’t perhaps justify the 
pure logic of doing it at all. It is obviously on 
an experimental, ad hoc basis, and I don’t attempt 
to justify it in every detail or explain the refine- 
ments of it. We had a practical talk as to how 
to get going here on a limited basis, and the best 
consensus that we could get was that this was the 
best way to get started. 


Q. Can I ask you one more question, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 


A. Yes. 


Q. In that equation it seems a little bit one- 
sided with 24 newspapermen and no photogra- 
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phers. Did you consider the possibility of sending 
a photographer that might represent the industry? 


A. One of the factors we took into account there 
was that, as far as I know, there are in Moscow 12 
correspondents and I think no photographers as 
such. They use local photographic facilities. It’s 
always possible to use local photographic fa- 
cilities, which we assume will be in China as in 
Russia. We suggested that any agency which 
has shown enough interest in gathering foreign 
news to have maintained at least one foreign cor- 
respondent could send anybody it wanted. Now, 
that isn’t a perfect formula. You can whittle at it, 
I know. But after a lot of very serious and 
thoughtful consideration by myself and my asso- 
ciates, this seemed about the best thing we could 
do. 


issue of Reciprocity 

Q. Mr. Secretary, can you explain why you 
raised the issue of reciprocity in your statement of 
last week? 


A. Yes. I raised it for this reason: We wanted 
to obviate any claim by the Chinese Communists 
that they would be entitled as a right to send a cor- 
responding number of Chinese persons to this 
country. That we could not do under the law. 
As you know, the law hedges about very strictly 
the possibility of Communists coming to this coun- 
try. There has to be a finding made by the Attor- 
ney General to permit any Communist to come. 
Whether or not he could make those findings in 
the light of the present relations that we have 
with Communist China and the lack of facilities 
that we have, I do not know. One thing I do 
know, which is that we cannot admit as a right 
a reciprocity claim on the part of the Chinese 
Communists, and we thought it best to make that 
clear in advance. 


Q. Well, Mr. Secretary, would the Department 
be prepared to consider the possibility of admit- 
ting some number from one up of Chinese cor- 
respondents, not as a right but as a matter of hard 
bargaining ? 


A. So far‘as I know we have never laid down 
any absolute rule that no Chinese Communist 
could come to this country. So far as I know there 
is no application for anyone to come. There have 
been no suggestions up to the present time of a 
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desire to have them come. If any application is 
made, it will be considered under the law. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, we apparently are not mak- 
ing too much progress from the photographic and 
television request to go there. May I ask you an 
unrelated question. Have you heard the record 
“7 Have Fallen in Love with John Foster Dulles”? 
(Laughter) 


A. I have heard that there was such a record, 
but I have not heard it either alive or on the 
machine. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, if we could go back to China 
for just a moment, what action, if any, is the State 
Department taking in regard to the 41 American 
students who went to Communist China? 


A. Well, we took the action that was made 
public by Mr. Herter week before last, * I think, 
when he was Acting Secretary of State, and no 
action beyond that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, your references to the Chinese 
reaction to the ruling on American newspaper- 
men, plus your leaving open at least the possibility 
of considering Chinese correspondents coming 
here, gives the impression that you do not con- 
sider this turndown from Peiping to be definitive. 
Is that correct? 


A. The turndown by Peiping to be definitive? 
Q. Yes. 


A. No. Inthe first place, it’s not official. As far 
as I know, there has been no denial of any appli- 
cation by an American newspaper person for a 
visa. There have been propaganda emissions but 
nothing that I know of that is official or definitive. 
I can see reasons why perhaps they want to defer 
the correspondents going to China. Possibly it’s 
related to the presence there of these Americans 
of this Youth Festival. That is one of the spec- 
ulations. But so far we do not know definitively 
what the attitude of the Chinese Communist 
regime will be. 


German Elections 

Q. Mr. Secretary, 4 years ago at a news confer- 
ence you said in answer to a question that you 
thought that it would be a good thing for Western 


* For a letter addressed to the American students from 
Mr. Herter, see ibid., Sept. 2, 1957, p. 393. 
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European unity if Chancellor Adenauer were re- 
elected. Now he is up for reelection again, and I 
would like to ask you if you still hold the same 
view and what do you think would be the effect 
on Western unity? 


A. Well, I remember that question and answer, 
and I remember that at the time it was misin- 
terpreted, I should say, as an effort to interfere 
in German politics. I am afraid if I told you I 
still believed the same thing, it would similarly be 
misinterpreted so I prefer not to say that. 
(Laughter) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, once having answered the 
question, your declining to answer it now might 
be interpreted on the other hand to mean that you 
have changed your mind. 


A. Well, I think I have said enough about that. 


Q. Well, in fact, to get back to the German thing 
in a different light, your name and the United 
States has been dragged into the election cam- 
paign more, I think, than a foreign country has 
been dragged into an election campaign in recent 
history. Could you comment? I think there was 
an open letter addressed to you, asking you to 
back one of the particular political parties there, 
charging you that you had backed another one, 
and soon. Could you comment at all on the drag- 
ging of your name and the name of the United 
States into this election battle? 


A. I don’t like the use of the word “dragged.” 
It has implications that I don’t accept, as though 
you were being pulled through the dust, so to 
speak. Now, if there are those in Germany who 
think it is a matter to be appraised as to whether 
or not the policies of Germany and the United 
States coincide, whether American policy is help- 
ing Germany, that is a thing for the Germans to 
decide. I wouldn’t call that dragging our name 
into the election. As a matter of fact, I don’t 
know myself of any use of President Eisenhower’s 
name or my name. I have heard the reports that 
they have been used, but I have no personal know]- 


edge of that, nor have I seen any special document - 


or statement in which our name has been used. 


Deputy Under Secretary Henderson’s Trip to Middle 
East 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when do you expect Mr. Hen- 
derson to return, and do you believe that he will 
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go to any other Middle Eastern countries after he 
leaves Lebanon? 


A.I don’t know. His present plans, I think, are 
to go to Beirut. He may meet there with some 
of our other area ambassadors in search for fur- 
ther information and then return. I just couldn’t 
say. His plans are flexible. 


Q. Is it a fact-find trip heis on? Do you refer 
to it as that? 


A. Yes. We are anxious to evaluate the sit- 
uation and particularly to get the evaluation of 
those in the area and our ambassadors in the 
area and the representatives of the neighbors of 
Syria, who, I may say, are very genuinely alarmed 
themselves about what is going on. They are 
greatly disturbed over the fact that there has been 
this pumping in of a very large quantity of mil- 
itary equipment, which gives Syria important 
offensive capabilities, and the apparent lodging 
of the control of those weapons in the hands of 
those who seem to be influenced at least by in- 
ternational communism. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is Mr. Henderson prepared 
to go to Syria or Egypt? 


A. He might go there if it served any useful 
purpose. I haven’t thought of that so far. As 
you know, our Ambassador to Syria, Mr. [James 
S.] Moose, [Jr.], is here in Washington and we 
have been conferring with him and we get here the 
information that he has about conditions in Syria. 
And Ambassador [Raymond A.] Hare in Cairo is 
in very close touch with the situation there. I 
would doubt if he would go to either Syria or 
Egypt, although I don’t fully exclude it. 


Acceptance of Chinese Communists’ Passports 

Q. Mr. Secretary, the United States has ac- 
cepted Chinese Communists’ passports in the past, 
haven’t they? 

A. On one occasion that I am aware of. 

Q. At the United Nations? 


A. That is the time that a group came to the 
United Nations in 1950, I think it was. 


Q. Would this violate the principle, then, if 
you would accept Chinese Communist passports 
from Chinese reporters? 
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A. Ihave said, I think, that any time any appli- 
cation is made for a United States visa it will be 
considered on its merits, and it will have to run 
the gamut of the applicable law, which in this 
case is rather severe. But that is the law. That 
is not an improvised policy. 


Q. Is the question of law there, sir, a question 
of whether an American visa can be put on a pass- 
port of a country with which we do not have diplo- 
matic relations, or is it a question involving Com- 
munist countries or members of Communist par- 
ties? 


A. It is the latter. We would not put a visa 
actually on the passport issued by a regime that 
we do not recognize. We might and could give 
a separate piece of paper to permit an individual 
to come into the United States. 


Q. Well, is there any difference, if the izsue ts 
one of Communist membership, between a news- 
paperman coming from the Soviet Union and one 
coming from Communist China? 


A. Well, there is this difference: that some of 
the ones that come from the Soviet Union, for ex- 
ample, I think the representatives of TASS, come 
here as officials. Now, we can accept officials of 
a government we recognize. We cannot accept as 
officials the representatives of a regime that we 
do not recognize. Therefore, they would have to 
meet the legal test which is applicable to non- 
officials rather than to officials. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, is the State Department ask- 
ing Congress for any passport legislation in rela- 
tion to this matter? 

A. We have asked for legislation which will 
permit the easing at least of the fingerprint re- 
quirements. I think that a bill to that effect has 
now passed the Senate and is now pending before 
the House. 
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General Assembly To Reconvene 
To Consider Hungarian Problem 


U.S./U.N. press release 2704 dated August 19 


The following statement on the meeting of the 
General Assembly on September 10 was issued on 
August 19 by Francis W. Carpenter, press secre- 
tary for the United States delegation: 


The United States hails with satisfaction the 
notice that the United Nations Assembly will re- 
convene on September 10 to consider once more 
the tragedy of Hungary. 

Henry Cabot Lodge, the United States Repre- 
sentative, feels that the forthcoming session will 
afford the world outside the Iron Curtain an op- 
portunity to examine developments in Hungary 
and to act accordingly. 

Mr. Lodge believes there are certain points to 
be kept ever in mind in discussing the situation 
in Hungary. These are: 


1. The Soviet Union has not withdrawn its le- 
gions from Hungary. This is in defiance of the 
oft-expressed wish of the General Assembly. 

2. The Hungarian regime of Kadar, resting un- 
easily on Red bayonets, is carrying on a policy of 
arrests and intimidation that is absolutely repul- 
sive. This policy should be stopped. 

3. The report of the Special Committee on 
Hungary * is full of facts demonstrating beyond 
doubt the dominant role of the Soviet in crushing 
the freedom fighters last fall. This report should 
be stamped with the full approval of the General 
Assembly. 


The United States is discussing with other dele- 
gates the appropriate action to be recommended 


for the General Assembly. 


7For text of the final chapter of the report, see 
BULLETIN of July 8, 1957, p. 63. 
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Increasing the Effectiveness of Inter-American Economic Cooperation 


Statement by Robert B. Anderson 
Secretary of the Treasury * 


This conference follows in logical succession 
from the conference at Quitandinha in 1954. I 
was deeply impressed by the enthusiasm with 
which my predecessor, Secretary Humphrey, 
viewed the Quitandinha meeting.? He was con- 
vinced at that meeting that there was unanimity 
among the delegates as to the great and inspiring 
objectives which we seek in this hemisphere. These 
objectives are clear and can be defined simply: 


We want our people all around the Americas to 


live better ; we want them to pursue more healthful 
lives; we want their lives filled with hope, en- 
riched with progress, and inspired toward the im- 
provement of standards of well-being. Above all, 
we seek these goals while preserving the freedom 
of our peoples. It was most encouraging to me 
that in his eloquent address inaugurating this 
conference, President Aramburu [of Argentina] 
strongly reaffirmed the validity of these views. 
As practical men with responsibility for helping 
to shape our nations’ economic policies, we shall 
try to see our tasks as they really are, and not as 
we might wish them to be. They are many; they 
are difficult; and they are continuing. They are 
not to be dealt with by words alone, nor can they 
be laid to rest once and for all by some dramatic 
pronouncement at this or any other conference. 


*Made on Aug. 19 at the first plenary session of the 
Economie Conference of the Organization of American 
States at Buenos Aires, Argentina (U.S. delegation press 
release). Secretary Anderson served as chairman of the 
U.S. delegation to the Conference from Aug. 15 to 19. 
For names of other members of the U.S. delegation, see 
BULLETIN of Aug. 26, 1957, p. 363. 

*For a statement made by Mr. Humphrey at Quitan- 
dinha on Nov. 23, 1954, see ibid., Dec. 6, 1954, p. 863. 
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Patience, persistence, and good will are the quali- 
ties of mind and heart which we must bring to 
our tasks. 

I have recently talked at length with President 
Eisenhower about these matters. He shares the 
conviction that direct personal contacts and in- 
timate exchanges between those of us who carry 
public responsibilities are the surest guaranty 
that our efforts will be successful and our objec- 
tives transformed into practical and satisfactory 
realities. 

You will all recall the unprecedented meeting 
of the Chiefs of State of the American Republics 
which took place in Panama in July 1956,° and 
the Inter-American Committee of Presidential 
Representatives which developed from it to con- 
sider ways of strengthening the Organization of 
American States in fields of cooperative effort 
which directly affect the welfare of the individual. 
As a result of the Committee’s deliberations, a 
series of recommendations was drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the various Chiefs of State. President 
Eisenhower on May 26 publicly expressed his 
hope that many of the recommendations would be 
put into effect as promptly as possible.‘ 

We should not regard the meeting in Quitan- 
dinha, the conference in Panama, or this confer- 
ence as ends in themselves. Rather, each con- 
ference evidences greater strides forward to our 
common objectives. What is really important is 
the fact that we continue to demonstrate that 21 
nations collectively, forming one of the world’s 


*For an address by President Eisenhower at the Com- 
memorative Meeting of Presidents of the American Re- 
publics, see ibid., Aug. 6, 1956, p. 219. 

* Ibid., June 24, 1957, p. 1014. 
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most important communities, have come to the 
same conviction—that the welfare and progress of 
each member is related to the welfare and prog- 
ress of each other member. Our approach has 
been, and will continue to be, that of good 
partners. 

How then shall the Ministers of Finance or 
Economy of our Governments go about the task 
of increasing the effectiveness of their cooperative 
efforts? It would be presumptuous for me, one 
of the newest members of the group, to claim ex- 
tensive personal familiarity with the details of 
the questions which we shall discuss. The dele- 
gation of the United States will express its views 
on the matters of our agenda, and I earnestly hope 
you will find them forward looking and 
constructive. 

Before we came here, my Government reviewed 
and considered carefully the views that were ex- 
pressed by the delegations in 1954 and weighed 
them in the light of the progress we have made 
in the interval of nearly 3 years since that meet- 
ing. We welcome this opportunity—indeed we 
feel it a responsibility—to express to you the fun- 
damental approach which we bring to the ques- 
tions before us. 

This conference represents another important 
step in the continuing evolution of a long history 
of economic cooperation and business partner- 
ship. We are dealing with fundamental and 
long-range questions on which we can take 
stock and fruitfully exchange thoughts and points 
of view, but we recognize that in the economic 
field the march of day-to-day events and the 
cumulative effect of specific decisions in business 
and in government play the major role. 

A country achieves material progress by de- 
veloping its human and material resources. There 
is no other way to do it. The question that faces 
this conference, therefore, is how can our coun- 
tries most rapidly and most efficiently develop 
their resources. 

At inter-American meetings of this kind when 
we consider economic development we sometimes 
tend to talk as though Latin America were one 
great homogeneous area. In fact, the economic 
development of Latin America is the sum total of . 
the economie development of each of the individ- 
ual countries in the area. 

When we examine the economic characteristics 
of the Latin American countries one by one we 
find a natural diversity. Some countries have 
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limited natural resources. Others are among the 
most favored nations in the world in this respect, 
Some countries are almost entirely producers of 
raw materials. Others produce not only raw ma- 
terials but also a wide variety of manufactured 
goods. 

But amidst this diversity let there be this 
unity: however we develop our economies, how- 
ever we use our resources or make our goods or 
provide opportunities for work, let us above all 
else guard freedom in all its aspects, for freedom 
is indivisible. 

There are certain profound convictions with 
which I come to our meeting. They are convic- 
tions which I have held throughout a lifetime. 


Common Objectives 


The first conviction is this: No difference exists 
between us as to the objectives we seek. They are 
objectives that can be defined only in terms of 
human well-being and progress. We all agree 
that man does not exist to enhance the importance 
and power of the state, as the Communists would 
have us believe. The state exists for man—to re- 
spect his dignity as a child of God, to preserve his 
rights as an individual, and to provide opportu- 
nities which will enable him to develop, freely and 
fully, in all the ways that enrich human life and 
exalt its spiritual meaning and dignity. And 
this is what we mean when we speak of promoting 
commerce, industry, agriculture, and the develop- 
ment of all of our resources. We promote them 
because they make for the better employment of 
our citizens, better homes for our families, better 
education for our children, greater satisfaction of 
our aspirations—in short, a better America for all 
of us. 

History has demonstrated the vital role of the 
competitive enterprise system in the economic life 
of our hemisphere. Its promise for the future is 
even greater. Just as truth flourishes best in the 
climate of political freedom, so in the economic 
field the system of competitive enterprise promises 
to yield most in the satisfaction of man’s material 
needs. This system produces most of what people 
want most. I hope that at this conference we 
can contribute to the growth and strengthening of 
this system. 

It is wholesome that we should explore the vari- 
ous ideas presented to us. No one knows better 
than a minister of finance or economy how diffi- 
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cult it is to choose between alternative measures. 
No one knows better than we that the fields of 
economy and finance are not exact sciences. Let 
us, therefore, approach our discussions with the 
hope that from a sincere and thoughtful exchange 
of views will come ways of doing things which 
are perhaps better than those which any of us 
alone might have brought to this conference. 

This leads me to a second conviction which I 
hold strongly and which has been substantiated 
in actual experience. This is that there is no 
question incapable of resolution if we, as reason- 
able men of good will and as the representatives 
of our respective peoples, bring to bear on it the 
best and united effort of all of our peoples. Presi- 
dent Eisenhower has characterized the Organiza- 
tion of American States and its predecessors as 
“the most successfully sustained adventure in in- 
ternational community living the world has ever 
known.” 

In this hemisphere we have had the courage to 
approach openly many problems for which solu- 
tions had not been found in international society. 
Some of these problems have found their first solu- 
tion in the Americas. On other problems we have 
made the greatest progress toward an eventual 
solution that has yet been achieved. Why is this 
true? I believe that it is because we do not let 
differences of opinion divide us or breed distrust 
among us. 

When we encounter a new problem or engage 
in a new field of discussion we seek a road we can 
all follow and which will ultimately bring us to 
our common objective. This method of approach 
has been a salient part of our cooperative effort 
during the past 50 years and against the back- 
ground of history has been little short of 
remarkable. 


Collective Security 


For example, we developed in the Americas a 
hemispheric approach to security which was 
sealed in the Rio treaty of 1947. We unani- 
mously agreed that an attack on any one state 
would be considered an attack on all. This con- 
cept of collective security has served as a pattern 
for the strengthening of the entire free world. 

Our purpose is peace, both with the rest of the 
world and among ourselves. The repeatedly suc- 
cessful application of the Rio treaty to settle 
disputes between American states and the out- 
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standing services of the Inter-American Peace 
Committee for peaceful settlement have estab- 
lished beyond doubt the desire and ability of the 
countries of the Americas to live peacefully 
together. 

This fact has great economic significance. The 
assurances now provided by our common defense 
system offer us a dramatic opportunity to give 
greater emphasis to those economic activities that 
can better the lot of our peoples. Military ex- 
penditures, by their very nature, act as a brake 
on rising living standards, and for that reason 
they should be held to a level that will provide 
an adequate posture of defense. All of us in the 
Americas look forward to the day when a changed 
world situation will permit a substantial reduc- 
tion of our large military expenditures. In the 
meantime, however, we must all do everything 
we can to contro] reasonably our expenditures in 
this area. All of us, I am confident, will continue 


_ to scrutinize our military budgets in an effort to 


accomplish savings that would make resources 
available in each of our economies for the kind 
of constructive development that advances eco- 
nomic well-being. 

My third great conviction is that the progress 
and welfare of every American state is directly 
related to the progress and welfare of each. None 
of us can ever be indifferent to the problems and 
the suffering »f another. Each of us has a per- 
sonal and strong interest in the welfare of each 
of our partners. Often in the economic fields our 
problems are particularly subtle and stubborn. 

Our best interests as members of this great 
American community clearly lie in pursuing a 
policy of cooperation. A basic aspect of this 
policy of cooperation is a firm determination on 
the part of my country to preserve a climate that 
will lead to the maintenance of a growing pros- 
perity in the United States, which continues to 
represent the largest, most stable, and expanding 
market for the increasing production of the hemi- 
sphere. To seek to avoid any return to the de- 
pressed conditions of an earlier decade with the 
costly shrinkage it meant in our own economy and 
with the harmful reduction of your markets is a 
fixed point in the policy of my Government and 
of our whole people. 

A further aspect of this policy of cooperation 
relates to the important areas of trade and in- 
vestment. Needless to say, each of us occasionally 
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is compelled to take action on the basis of im- 
portant domestic considerations. Such depart- 
ures from the general policy should be held to an 
inescapable minimum and should be justified by 
rigorous standards of necessity. In that way we 
can maintain our basic course with respect to 
international economic cooperation and maintain 
as well the integrity of those occasional depar- 
tures from it which legitimate national considera- 
tions require. 


Results of Cooperation 


What are the results of our cooperative efforts 
during the past 4 years? 

Today the people of the American states are 
contributing more to the economic progress and 
well-being of the world than at any previous time 
in our history. The output of goods and services 
is rising continuously at the rate of about three 
percent a year in the United States and at even 
higher rates in other American Republics. The 
average annual increase in the real gross national 
product for Latin America, as a whole, is esti- 
mated by the Economic Commission for Latin 
America at 4.3 percent for the 4 years 1953 
through 1956. In several countries the rate of 
growth has been even higher. 

Rarely, if ever, in history have we witnessed 
such a sustained and vigorous level of prosperity 
as we have been enjoying recently in the free 
world. Indeed in this decade we find we have a 
striking contrast to the world of 20 years ago. 
Then trade had shrunk, prices were depressed, and 
economic activity was feeble and discouraging. 
Today there is an increasing concern of an oppo- 
site character. In country after country the pres- 
sure of monetary demand is so great that inflation 
is either an unpleasant reality or a constant threat. 
In my country we are well aware of this fact. We 
are exerting our best efforts to keep our pros- 
perity healthy and to avoid the adverse effects of 
inflation fever. 

Many of you have experienced the effects of 
this economic illness and as finance ministers 
know all too well what it brings. You know how 
it not only complicates the task of the finance 
minister but enters as a disturbing factor into all 
the operations of business and the affairs of every- 
day life. You know how it can lead a whole people 
into competitive efforts to seek protection of their 
assets rather than employing them for the bene- 
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fit of the community. You know how difficult it 
is for domestic and foreign capital to play an 
effective role in productive investment when there 
is continual worry and preoccupation with the 
dangers of a depreciating currency. You are 
familiar with the exchange difficulties and the con- 
stant tendency to excessive imports which infla- 
tion brings in its train. You know how exports 


may be discouraged when price relationships be- 


come distorted. 

The United States applauds the efforts that are 
being made in many of the other American Re- 
publics to deal with this menace and to achieve 
greater financial stability and realistic and freer 
rates of exchange. We are happy that the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund has supported well- 
conceived programs for combating inflation in 
a number of these countries. The Treasury De- 
partment and other agencies of my Government 
have also supported these efforts. 

We recognize that foreign trade and foreign 
investment is only one limited aspect of this 
broad panorama of economic development. Inter- 
American transactions are themselves a segment of 
the broader fabric of economic relations in the 
free world. Let me speak briefly, however, of the 
trade and investment transactions between my 
own country and the other American Republics. 
Through these transactions dollars become avail- 
able to be effectively used by our sister republics. 
The flow of these dollars is generated, first, by our 
imports from the rest of the American States; 
second, by our investments; and third, by our 
loans for economic development. In each of these 
categories we have in recent years reached the 
highest levels yet recorded. 

When we met at Quitandinha in 1954, imports 
into the United States from Latin America had 
reached the impressive annual rate of $314 billion. 
In 1956 they reached the record level of $3.8 bil- 
lion. About 30 percent of our total imports of 
goods from foreign countries are shipped from 
Latin America. 

The increase of United States and other foreign 
private investment in Latin America has been 
most impressive. The flow of private investment 
from the United States, as shown by our balance 
of payments, has greatly increased in the past 
5 years. During the first 214 years following our 
meeting at Quitandinha the figure amounts to 
about $1.4 billion or more than three times the 
corresponding rate during a comparable period 
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preceding the meeting at Quitandinha. This is 
largely due to a very sharp expansion in direct 
investments, particularly in 1956. In that year 
direct investments exceeded $600 million, and total 
private investment amounted to more than $800 
million. 


Role of Private Enterprise 

I should like to refer to some aspects of the role 
of private enterprise and private capital in the 
development of the American Republics. 

It is reasonable that the governments and people 
of Latin America should expect our United States 
investors, to whom they extend a hospitable wel- 
come, to be constructive members of the communi- 
ties in which they operate. Certainly it is our 
earnest desire that they shall be. These same in- 
vestors, we believe, are substantially determined 
that they shall be a factor toward progress in 
human welfare. 

In the field of foreign investment we think 
there is a danger that undue attention may be 
given to the very partial figures which appear in 
balance-of-payments statements. From these fig- 
ures it might be inferred that the investment of 
foreign capital brings no advantage, on balance, 
to the international accounts of the country re- 
ceiving such investment. We believe such a con- 
clusion would be incorrect for several reasons. 

First, the balance-of-payments data do not show 
the complete picture. They do not show, for 
example, the total amount of new investment 
which has taken place on behalf of private in- 
vestors. The Department of Commerce of my 
Government made a special study ° of the opera- 
tions of a large group of United States enterprises 
operating in Latin America. The study covered 
the year 1955 and included companies holding 
nearly $6 billion of assets in Latin America. 
These companies represent about 85 percent of all 
United States operations in Latin America. The 
study showed that whereas the net capital these 
companies received from the United States 
amounted to $129 million, their total investment 


5 For an article based on this study, see “The Role of 
U.S. Investments in the Latin American Economy,” by 
Samuel Pizer and Frederick Cutler, Survey of Current 
Business, January 1957, for sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., 30 cents. 
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expenditures were about four times that amount, 
or $570 million. The difference between these two 
figures was financed out of retained earnings, de- 
preciation, and other sources of funds. 

The study showed further that the operations 
of these companies resulted in direct foreign- 
exchange income to Latin America of $2.3 billion, 
or $1 billion more than the total exchange required 
by these companies for their operations and remit- 
tances. This $1 billion remained in Latin Ameri- 
can countries for other exchange purposes. 

In connection with their total sales of nearly 
$5 billion, wages and salaries were paid by these 
companies to 600,000 employees. Moreover, ap- 
proximately $1 billion was paid to Latin Ameri- 
can governments in various forms of taxation. 
The revenue derived from this source became 
available for the financing of highways, ports, and 
other activities which the governments have under- 
taken. 

This special study has, we believe, helped to 
correct one misconception about the effect of for- 
eign investment upon the financial position of 
recipient countries. It does not, however, tell the 
whole story. The advantages of foreign invest- 
ment do not end with their final effect upon the 
balance-of-payments position. A chief value of 
the investment, whether it be domestic or foreign, 
lies in its capacity to increase the total national 
production of the country in which it was made. 
This comes through increased productivity. 

We believe in my country that technical im- 
provements and managerial knowledge which lead 
to increased productivity may be even more im- 
portant to rising standards of living than growth 
in the stock of capital. The shortage of mana- 
gerial skills and technical knowledge may be more 
real and more pressing than any shortage of 
capital. Private investment carries with it the 
most highly developed technical and managerial 
skill. It brings to bear on the development proc- 
ess this essential and dynamic influence to which 
we attribute so much of our own growth. 

The managerial experience and knowledge of 
techniques and skills required for the successful 
development of resources is a prerequisite to the 
most effective use of increased capital funds. The 
technical knowledge and managerial skills ac- 
quired by citizens of Latin America, both in on- 
the-job training in plants and enterprises financed 
by foreign capital as well as through the quite 
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remarkable number of visits to the United States 
sponsored by both private enterprise and our tech- 
nical cooperation programs, represent for this 
hemisphere an ever expanding fund of what might 
be called managerial wealth—an asset of incalcu- 
lable value. 

As we all realize, the movement of private 
capital cannot be forced. Private investment 
flows only where the situation is attractive. In- 
vestment opportunities throughout the free world 
are so numerous that all who seek investment 
capital must compete for it. Even in the most 
highly developed countries there is a shortage of 
savings for investment. Nevertheless, as the 
figures demonstrate, the Latin American Repub- 
lics have been successfully competing and obtain- 
ing a sharply expanded flow of new capital funds. 
In this they have been more fortunate than many 
other areas which have not been able to devote 
their resources so fully to peaceful and construc- 
tive purposes. 

The process of private capital investment can 
of course be facilitated. As you know, my 
Government believes that toward this end govern- 
ments should remove tax obstacles that lie in the 
way of capital formation and private investment. 
This can be done both through unilateral meas- 
ures, which would remove unsound tax policies 
and administrative practices, and through inter- 
national tax agreements. 

We have been engaged in the negotiation of 
broad tax agreements with a number of countries. 
In addition to establishing rules in these agree- 
ments by which to assure fair tax treatment, we 
have sought to give recognition to so-called tax- 
sparing laws which seek to encourage the inflow 
of capital by granting tax reduction for limited 
periods of time. The executive departments of 
our Government are trying to devise a formula 
by which a credit would be allowed under our 
laws for the taxes given up by a country seeking 
to attract capital, in the same way as a credit is 
given for taxes actually collected by that country. 

Tax agreements are, of course, a matter for 
negotiation between the executive branches of two 
governments. Like all treaties, they must, in the 
United States*as in many other countries, obtain 
the approval of the legislative branches of govern- 
ment before they can become effective. We now 
have several prospective treaties in varying stages 
of the procedure. One, which includes a credit 
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for tax-sparing, is now under review by the legis- 
lative bodies of the signatory countries. 


Economic Development 


We realize that much is to be done toward eco- 
nomic development in Latin America. In addition 
to private capital, credits from public institutions 
are important sources of capital. Many hundreds 
of millions of dollars will be involved. We feel 
a sense of responsibility and will participate in 
this development. The extent of our effort will 
be determined by careful planning, by the ability 
of countries to absorb capital, and by the assur- 
ance of realistic benefits to the economy and the 
people of the republics involved. Here my coun- 
try acts directly through the Export-Import 
Bank. 

You will recall the policy of the Export-Import 
Bank, first announced at the Caracas conference, 
and reaffirmed at the Quitandinha conference. 
Our Government indicated that our country 
would be prepared to encourage the financing of 
all sound economic development projects, includ- 
ing loans in the private sector, in the best interest 
of the countries involved, and for which private 
capital was not available. This policy has, I be- 
lieve, produced impressive results. In the 3-year 
period ending June 30, 1957, the bank has au- 
thorized credits of some $840 million to Latin 
America. 

It is significant that more than 40 percent of 
the bank’s total authorizations in all countries 
during the last 10 years have been made in the 
Latin American Republics. Since the Quitandin- 
ha conference, the bank has extended in Latin 
America almost 214 times as much in development 
loans as it had extended in the similar period be- 
fore that conference. 

During the last fiscal year, indeed, the Export- 
Import Bank concentrated even more of its de- 
velopment lending in Latin America. Leaving 
aside its loans for the purchase of agricultural 
commodities and livestock and the special loan to 
the United Kingdom which was made on a secured 
basis, the bank’s total of development loans 
throughout the world was $482 million during the 
year. Of this amount no less than $354 million, or 
73 percent of the total, was extended in Latin 
America. 

As more and more sound economic projects are 
developed, the participation of the Export-Import 
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Bank will be intensified so as to meet expanding 
needs. The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is also an important source 
of development loans and the International Fi- 
nance Corporation is becoming an additional 
significant source. 

As far as we can see ahead, we believe that the 
adequacy of capital to meet the needs of sound 
development is not a question of additional in- 
stitutions but the fuller utilization of those in 
being so as to keep pace with the expanding needs 
of constructive projects as they develop. 

We are, as well, providing important credits to 
our Latin American neighbors through the so- 
called Public Law 480 agreements, under which 
our Government sells quantities of our agricul- 
tural reserves to foreign governments for local 
currencies. Under these agreements substantial 
portions of the sales proceeds are lent to the pur- 
chasing governments as additional sources of eco- 
nomic development capital. Thus far the amounts 
allocated for loans, or actually lent, to Latin 
American countries through this arrangement 
total about $250 million. 

In addition to the expansion of the technical 
cooperation program in Latin America, which was 
announced by the United States delegation at the 
Quitandinha conference in 1954, the United States 
through the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration continued its program of emergency eco- 
nomic assistance to Latin America to help resolve 
problems which were beyond the resources of the 
individual countries. During the last year a spe- 
cial regional fund authorized by the Congress of 
the United States was the source of grants 
amounting to $2 million to the Organization of 
American States for malaria eradication and for 
improved research facilities at the Inter-American 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences in Costa Rica. 
This fund was also the source of loans totaling 
nearly $13 million to seven countries for projects 
in the fields of education, health and sanitation, 
and land settlement. 

All of these are encouraging developments. 
They are further evidence of a wholesome trend 
in inter-American cooperation. But let us always 
remember that economic development in a large 
and complex area cannot be reduced to easy sim- 
plicity. More important than any other factor 
will be the individual efforts of each people and 
their dedication to a program of work and sav- 
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ings and the orderly management of their own 
government and economic affairs. 

Heartening as the flow of foreign capital into 
Latin America may be, we are all fully aware 
that such capital can, at best, make only a partial 
contribution to the total investment requirements 
of an expanding economy. The accumulation of 
domestic savings and the application of those sav- 
ings in productive activity are essential to sound 
economic progress. We must not lose sight of this 
important fact. We should study with great care 
the general conditions which are necessary to en- 
courage domestic private savings and to insure 
that these are used productively in the domestic 
economy. 

You and I, as ministers bearing the principal 
responsibility for our Governments in this field, 
can find real encouragement in the current rate 
of development in our countries. But we must 
ask ourselves, are we justified in complacency and 
satisfaction? Weare not. The energetic and far- 
sighted peoples of all of our republics demand that 
we find effective ways to bring to more and more 
millions of people throughout the hemisphere 
those standards of living which are attainable if 
we make the best use of our human and natural 
resources and our capital. 

It is to consider ways of meeting this challenge 
that we are here. It will never be simple to put 
together our natural resources, labor, and capital 
so as to produce the requirements of a rapidly 
growing population and, at the same time, raise 
per capitastandards. It willalways bea challeng- 
ing task. It requires unrelenting effort to improve 
technology. It requires improvement in organiza- 
tion and skills. It will depend upon the people 
and the leaders of each of our countries and their 
willingness to work, and save, and encourage effi- 
ciency. 

The delegation from my country will approach 
this challenge with sincerity. We shall not under- 
estimate the problems of the future. None of us 
wishes to encourage unreasonable or impractical 
expectations. But I hope that we all share the 
conviction that, when the time comes for us to 
return to our respective countries, it will be with 
the knowledge that each of us has made a con- 
tribution to the discharge of our historic responsi- 
bility to make of these lands a better home for 
all of our citizens and for our children, and a better 
inheritance for other generations of Americans. 
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Flight of Two Soviet Planes 
to United States Approved 


Press release 479 dated August 26 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Department of State on August 26 handed 
to the Chargé d’A ffaires of the Soviet Union a note 
approving a Soviet request of August 21, 1957, to 
fly two TU-104 passenger planes to the United 
States carrying the delegation of the Soviet Union 
to the forthcoming session of the United Nations 
General Assembly. Within United States air 
space the flights will be under the control of the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, and U.S. flight 
personnel will be on board the planes as they enter 
United States air space. In its request the Soviet 
Government asked that American flight personnel 
board the aircraft at Gander to navigate the planes 
over United States territory. 

In the past U.S. official delegations, including 
that to the 1947 Foreign Ministers Conference, 
have been permitted to fly to Moscow in U.S. air- 
craft, and since the war the Soviet Government 
has consistently approved flights carrying the U.S. 
Ambassador to and from Moscow. 


TEXT OF NOTE 


The Department of State acknowledges receipt 
of note No. 17 dated August 21, 19571 from the 
Embassy of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics stating that the members of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics Delegation to the 12th 
Session of the United Nations General Assembly 
intend to leave Moscow for New York on two TU- 
104 passenger planes, landing at Idlewild or some 
other airfield in the New York area. 

In view of the existing arrangements with re- 
spect to flights by United States aircraft to Mos- 
cow, the Department of State approves the flight 
of one TU-104 Soviet passenger plane about Sep- 
tember 3-7 and the flight of another TU-104 
Soviet passenger plane about September 13-17, 
1957 over the‘territory of the United States and 
their landing at a suitable airport in the United 
States for the purpose of transporting the mem- 


* Not printed here. 
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bers of the Soviet delegation to the 12th Session 
of the United Nations General Assembly. 

The airport where United States flight person- 
nel will board the above mentioned Soviet planes 
before their entry into the air space of the United 
States, the landing field in the United States, and 
other technical information requested in the Em- 
bassy’s note under reference will be communicated 
in the near future. 


U.S. Invites Soviet To Submit 
Plane Dispute to ICJ 


DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Press release 472 dated August 22 

On August 19, 1957, the American Embassy in 
Moscow delivered a note to the Soviet Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs inviting the Soviet Union to sub- 
mit the dispute over the loss of a Neptune plane to 
the International Court of Justice at The Hague. 
The note makes reference to a formal international 
diplomatic claim which was presented by the 
United States to the Soviet Union on October 12, 
1956,! and which the Soviets rejected in their note 
of January 21, 1957, disputing U.S. statements 
both as to fact and as to international law. 

The dispute concerns the destruction in the air 
space over the international waters of the Sea of 
Japan on September 4, 1954, of a United States 
P2V-type aircraft, commonly known as a Neptune 
type, by military aircraft of the Soviet Union, 
involving the death of Ens. Roger H. Reid and a 
claim for damages totaling $1,355,650.52. 

The differences between the United States and 
the U.S.S.R. as to the facts in the case concern 
the position of our aircraft at the time of the un- 
provoked and sudden attack; the differences as to 
law relate to the Soviet claim that their territorial 
waters extend to 12 miles from the coast whereas 
the United States recognizes the traditional 3- 
mile limit. 

The Soviets claim that the aircraft was within 
12 miles of their coast. In fact the aircraft was 
not closer to Soviet territory than 33 to 40 nautical 
miles. Although the scene of this incident was in 


* BULLETIN of Oct. 29, 1956, p. 677. 
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the vicinity of Peter the Great Bay, the closure 
of which by the Soviets was the subject of the U.S. 
protest of August 12, 1957,? the two matters are 
not directly related. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE OF AUGUST 19 


Excettency : I have the honor to transmit, upon 
the instruction of my Government, the following 
communication from my Government to your 
Government : 


The Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica has received the note No. 5/OSA of January 
21, 1957, replying to the United States Govern- 
ment’s note delivered by its Embassy in Moscow 
as note No. 347 of October 12, 1956, relating to 
the destruction in the air space over the interna- 
tional waters of the Sea of Japan on September 
4, 1954, by military aircraft of the Government of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics of a 
United States Navy P2V-type aircraft, commonly 
known as a Neptune type. The United States 
Government notes that the Soviet Government has 
categorically rejected the United States Govern- 
ment’s claim for damages; that the Soviet Govern- 
ment has disputed the United States Government’s 
allegations of fact on this subject as well as its al- 
legations of law. It notes further that the Soviet 
Government in its note of January 21, 1957, in 
material variance from the allegations of the 
United States Government contends that the “en- 
counter” took place at “a point with coordinates 
49° 49’ north latitude and 133° 39’ east longitude”, 
which the Soviet Government claims is within 
Soviet territorial air space. The United States 
Government denies the factual as well as the legal 
validity of this contention and further reasserts 
that the actions of the Soviet Government against 
the P2V aircraft were without warning and un- 
provoked, and, under the circumstances which ob- 
tained, illegal. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, the 
United States Government believes, and hereby 
notifies the Soviet Government that it deems, that 
an international dispute exists between the two 
governments falling within the competence of the 
International Court of Justice and proposes that 


* Tbid., Sept. 2, 1957, p. 388. 
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that dispute be presented for hearing and decision 
in the International Court of Justice. Since the 
Soviet Government has thus far not filed with 
that Court any declaration of acceptance of the 
compulsory jurisdiction of that Court, the United 
States Government invites the Soviet Government 
to file an appropriate declaration with the Court, 
or to enter into a Special Agreement, by which 
the Court may be empowered in accordance with 
its Statute and Rules to determine the issues of 
fact and law between the parties. The Soviet 
Government is requested to inform the United 
States Government of its intentions with respect 
to such a declaration or Special Agreement. 


Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of 
my highest consideration. 


TEXT OF SOVIET NOTE OF JANUARY 21 


Translation 
No. 5/OSA 

In connection with the note of the Government of the 
United States of America No. 347 of October 12, 1956 the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
considers it necessary to state the following. 

The circumstances of the violation of the frontier of 
the U.S.S.R. in the region of Cape Ostrovnoi on Septem- 
ber 4, 1954 by an American aircraft of the “Neptune” type 
were set forth in the notes of the Soviet Government of 
September 5 * and 8, 1954. 

In these notes it was communicated that according to 
precisely established facts on September 4, 1954 at 1812 
hours local time an American military twin-engined air- 
craft of the type “Neptune” violated the frontier of the 
U.S.S.R. in the region of Cape Ostrovnoi. On the approach 
to the American aircraft of two Soviet fighter-aircraft 
with the aim of indicating to it that it was within the 
limits of the frontier of the Soviet Union, and of propos- 
ing that it leave the-air space of the U.S.S.R., the 
American aircraft under reference opened fire on the 
Soviet airplanes. In view of such a hostile, unjustifiable 
act of the violating American aircraft toward the Soviet 
aircraft, the latter were forced to open return fire, after 
which the American aircraft withdrew toward the sea. 
Soviet authorities have no information about the further 
fate of the violating aircraft. 

The carefully verified data set forth in the Soviet notes 
fully correspond to reality, and it was not necessary for 
the Soviet party, in contradistinction to the American, to 
replace several times one set of data with another, de- 
claring that the information given earlier was erroneous. 


* For exchange of notes, see ibid., Sept. 13, 1954, p. 365. 
The U.S. notes were delivered on Sept. 6. 
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In this connection attention cannot but be directed to 
the following. 

In Note No. 202 of September 6, 1954, the Government 
of the U.S.A. stated that the encounter of the American 
aircraft with the Soviet fighters occurred over the open 
sea 100 miles to the east of Vladivostok. But soon it re- 
tracted its assertion since it turned out that the point 
100 miles to the east of Vladivostok was not located over 
the open sea, but on the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

On September 10, 1954, the U.S. representative, Mr. 
Lodge, speaking in the Security Council of the United Na- 
tions Organization, named a new point for the encounter 
of the aircraft with the coordinates 42° 15’ north latitude 
and 134° 24’ east longitude and stated that “there could 
be no doubt” about the encounter at precisely this point. 
However, as is obvious from the text of the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s note of October 12, 1956, at present the American 
party indicates still a third point with the coordinates 
42° 22’ north latitude and 134° 11’ east longitude. In 
reality the encounter of the aircraft occurred in the air 
space of the U.S.S.R. in the region of Cape Ostrovnoi at 
a point with coordinates 42° 42’ north latitude and 133° 
39’ east longitude, as the American military command 
is undoubtedly aware. 

The statement of the American party concerning 
whether the American aircraft opened fire on the Soviet 
fighters has also undergone changes. Thus, in the note of 
the Government of the U.S.A. No. 203 of September 6, 
1954 it was maintained that the American aircraft during 
the course of the whole time of flight did not open fire on 
the Soviet aircraft. However, in the note of October 12, 
1956 the American party already acknowledges that the 
American aircraft opened fire on the Soviet fighters. 

The numerous changes by the American party in the 
version of the flight of the aircraft “Neptune” in the 
region of Cape Ostrovnoi and of its action upon the en- 
counter with the Soviet aircraft testifies that the Ameri- 
can party is trying in every way to escape responsibility, 
and notwithstanding the facts, to create the impression 
that the American aircraft did not violate the frontier of 
the Soviet Union and was the victim of an attack by 
Soviet fighters over the open sea. 

With this aim the American party is attempting again 
to place in doubt the legality of the establishment by the 
Soviet Union of the twelve-mile limit of territorial waters. 
Attempts of this kind, as was pointed out in the note of 
the Soviet Government of December 31, 1954, are ground- 
less and have no basis whatsoever. 

The Government of the U.S.A. in its note states that 
the American aircraft “Neptune” could not have violated 
the borders of the U.S.S.R. if only because during its 
flight on September 4, 1954, there was clear weather, good 
visibility and the aircraft was navigated by a qualified 
crew. In this connection the Soviet Government con- 
siders it necessary to point out that good conditions of 
the flight of the aircraft in question merely confirm the 
correctness of the conclusion contained in the Note of the 
Soviet Government of September 8, 1954 that the violation 
by this aircraft of the frontier of the U.S.S.R. was not 
accidental and was connected with the carrying out of 
a specific assignment of the military command of the 
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U.S.A. It is appropriate to recall that three other 
American aircraft which violated the Soviet frontier De- 
cember 11, 1956 invaded the airspace of the Soviet Union, 
as was indicated in the Note of the Soviet Government 
of December 15, 1956,‘ also in conditions of clear weather 
with good visibility. 

On the basis of the foregoing, the Soviet Government 
states that if the American party has incurred any damage 
whatsoever in connection with the incident which took 
place September 4, 1954, then the responsibility for that 
damage and for all other consequences connected with 
the incident under reference lies entirely on the American 
party, inasmuch as it has been precisely determined that 
the U.S. military aircraft, having violated the frontier of 
the U.S.S.R., invaded the airspace of the Soviet Union 
and without any basis opened fire on Soviet fighters. In 
view of this the Soviet Government rejects as unfounded 
the claim set forth in the Note of October 12 of the Goy- 
ernment of the U.S.A. 

The Soviet Government entirely confirms its notes of 
September 5 and 8, 1954. 

Moscow, January 21, 1957. 


To THE EMBASSY OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
Moscow 


U.S. Issues Commemorative Stamp 
Honoring President Magsaysay 


Following are statements made by President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles on August 30 
at the Post Office Department, Washington, D. C., 
at the ceremony to dedicate the issuance of the 
Ramon Magsaysay “Champion of Liberty” com- 
memorative stamp. 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


White House press release dated August 30 

It is indeed a very great and distinct privilege 
to join so many distinguished guests in honoring 
a true champion of liberty. I want especially to 
mention the presence here of representatives of 
other governments, because by your presence you 
acknowledge your devotion to the same concept 
that you have heard praised in the case of Presi- 
dent Magsaysay. Yourselves, your Governments, 
and your countries stand also ready to sacrifice and 
to give for this great concept. 

As I am an added starter on the program, I am 
not expected to make a speech, but with your per- 


‘For text of Soviet note and U.S. reply, see ibid., Jan. 
28, 1957, p. 135. 
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mission I advert for one moment to one part of 
Ambassador Romulo’s statement. Incidentally, he 
is a gentleman who has been my good friend for 
more than 22 years—since I first served in the 
Philippines. He said Magsaysay did not sustain, 
support, and worship freedom merely in words— 
however eloquent. He did it in flaming action— 
in the words of Carlos Romulo. He understood 
that freedom is not possible to sustain unless there 
is some economic base—some way of allowing a 
man to gain his self-respect through earning his 
own living. He had behind him a long history of 
Spanish occupation in the Philippines, and he 
knew how the grandees of that time had suppressed 
and enslaved, in truth, the common people of the 
Philippines. Traces of it were still alive when 
Magsaysay came along. He realized that the town 
needed more rice, that: liberty was impossible to 
sustain unless you made it possible for the people 
to grow that rice, to have a better living, to gain 
some kind of education, to get doctors into the 
barrios and out into the hinterland where none 
had ever penetrated before. 

For these things he worked. I submit, not only 
to my fellow countrymen here today but to all of 
the people representative of other countries, if we 
are really to do our full part in combating com- 
munism, we must as a unit stand not only ready, as 
Magsaysay did, to bare his breast to the bayonet, if 
it comes to that, but to work day by day for the 
betterment—the spiritual, moral, intellectual, and 
material betterment—of the people who live under 
freedom, so that not only may they venerate it but 
they can support it. 

This Magsaysay did, and in this I believe is his 
true greatness, the kind of greatness that will be 
remembered long after any words we can speak 
here will have been forgotten. 

Thank you very much. 


STATEMENT BY SECRETARY DULLES 


Press release 490 dated August 30 

Ramon Magsaysay is the first of the “cham- 
pions of liberty” to be portrayed in the new series 
of United States stamps. It is fittingly so. This 
great Philippine leader dedicated his life to lib- 
erty, and now that he is gone his example works 
on for liberty. A simple man of the people, his 
faith and his works uplifted him to the ranks of 
the immortals. 
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When his country was occupied by an enemy, 
he resisted as a guerrilla. His record was an epic 
of courage. 

When his country was attacked from within by 
the Communist-inspired Huk insurrection, he 
arose to combat it and defeat it by techniques of 
his own devising. 

Ramon Magsaysay was a great Philippine pa- 
triot. But he saw liberty as a need for all. So 
when Indochina was threatened by the Communist 
armed aggressors, the Philippine Republic was 
among the first to volunteer for a common defense. 
And it was in Manila, under his auspices, that 
the Southeast Asia security treaty was signed 
and the Pacific Charter proclaimed, whereby the 
member nations dedicated themselves to promote 
human liberty and to make secure the political 
independence of the area. 

Then, when the Republic of Viet-Nam was 
painfully consolidating its hardly won independ- 
ence, the Philippine people, under President 
Magsaysay, launched “Operation Brotherhood,” 
which brought doctors and nurses from the Phil- 
ippines to Viet-Nam to relieve the plight of the 
many who sought there a haven of refuge from 
the northern darkness of communism. 

The death of President Magsaysay, in the full- 
ness of his manhood, was a tragic loss to his own 
country. That loss falls also everywhere upon 
those who, having liberty, would preserve it; upon 
those who, never having had liberty, would gain 
it; and upon those who, having lost liberty, would 
regain it. But the loss is not total. In the case 
of the truly great their spirit continues to live and 
to work upon us. So, through the years to come, 
Ramon Magsaysay, as a symbol of liberty, will 
inspire all true lovers of liberty who must be 
willing, as was he, to live dangerously and sacri- 
ficially to the end that freedom shall triumph in 
the hearts and lives of men. 


National Olympic Day, 1957 


A PROCLAMATION’ 


WHereEAS the XVIIth Olympic Games of the modern 
era will be held in Rome, Italy, beginning August 25 and 
ending September 11, 1960, with the Winter Games to be 
held at Squaw Valley, California, during February and 
March 1960; and 


*No. 3197 ; 22 Fed. Reg. 7011. 
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WHEREAS these games will afford an opportunity for 
the most outstanding athletes from more than seventy 
participating countries to engage in friendly competition ; 
and 

WHEREAS these men and women of different nations, 
creeds, and races will match their athletic abilities 
against one another under established rules of sports- 
manship which insure fairness for each participant and 
the country he represents; and 

WHEREAS there is a great need among the peoples of 
the world today for those friendly relationships which 
are fostered by individuals meeting with one another on 
the basis of their common interests and skills; and 

WHEREAS the Congress by a joint resolution approved 
August 29, 1957, calls attention to the fact that the United 
States Olympic Association is engaged in assuring maxi- 
mum support for the teams representing the United States 
at Rome and Squaw Valley; and 

Wuereas the said joint resolution requests the Presi- 
dent to issue a proclamation designating the nineteenth 
day of October 1957 as National Olympic Day: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicgHTt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby designate 
Saturday, October 19, 1957, as National Olympic Day, and 
I urge our citizens to do all in their power to support the 
XVIIth Olympic Games and the Winter Games to be 
held in 1960, so as to insure that the United States will 
be fully and adequately represented in these games. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this twenty-ninth day 

of August in the year of our Lord nineteen 
[SEAL] hundred and fifty-seven, and of the Independ- 

ence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and eighty-second. 


By the President: 


JOHN Foster DULLEs, 
Secretary of State. 


Secretary Dulles Congratulates 
Malaya on Independence 


Following is the text of a message sent by Sec- 
retary Dulles on August 31 to Prime Minister 
Tengku Abdul Rahman Putera of the Federation 
of Malaya. 

Press release 491 dated August 31 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: It is with great 
pleasure that’I offer you the congratulations and 
the warm good wishes of the Government and 
people of the United States of America on the oc- 
casion of the independence of the Federation of 
Malaya. May the Federation enjoy to the fullest 
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the benefits of freedom and prosperity, and may 
you continue to enjoy the blessings of health and 
success in your high position. 

The Federation’s transition to full inde. 
pendence, which you have so skillfully led, pro- 
vides an impressive example of the fruits of 
honest negotiation by men of high purpose meet- 
ing in peace and amity at the council table. 


I look forward with pleasure to the establish- | 


ment and cultivation of the ties of cordial friend- 
ship between our two nations. 
Sincerely yours, 
JoHN Foster Duties 


Third Meeting of U.S.-Canada 


Trade Committee 
Press release 477 dated August 23 


The Department of State announced on August 
23 that the Joint United States-Canadian Com- 
mittee on Trade and Economic Affairs will hold 
its third meeting in Washington on October 7 
and 8. 

The first meeting was held in Washington on 
March 16, 1954, and the second meeting in Ottawa 
on September 26, 1955.1 

An exchange of notes on November 12, 1953; 
established the Joint Committee with the follow- 
ing membership: 

For the United States, the Secretaries of State, 
the Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce (all 
four of these will attend the forthcoming 
meeting). 

For Canada, the Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, the Minister of Finance, the Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, and either the Minister of 
Agriculture or the Minister of Fisheries as 
appropriate. 

The meetings also may be attended by such 
other officials of cabinet rank as either Govern- 
ment may designate from time to time as the need 
arises. 

Following are the functions of the Joint Com- 
mittee as agreed by the two Governments: 


“(1) To consider matters affecting the har- 
monious economic relations between the two 
countries ; 


*For communiques issued at these first two meetings, 
see BuLLETIN of Apr. 5, 1954, p. 511, and Oct. 10, 1955, 
p. 576. 

* Tbid., Nov. 30, 1953, p. 739. 
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“(2) In particular, to exchange information 
and views on matters which might adversely 
affect the high level of mutually profitable trade 
which has been built up; 

“(3) To report to the respective Governments 
on such discussions in order that consideration 
may be given to measures deemed appropriate 
and necessary to improve economic relations and 
to encourage the flow of trade.” 


Quotas Relaxed on Imports 
of Certain Dairy Products 


White House press release dated August 17 
WHITE HOUSE ANNOUNCEMENT 


The President on August 17 issued a proclama- 
tion modifying certain proclamations which re- 
late to the importation of dairy products. This 
proclamation applies only to the importation, in 
quantities of 100 pounds or less, of certain dairy 
products for research or for exhibition, display, 
or sampling at a trade fair. It provides that such 
dairy products may be imported free of the quotas 
to which they are now subject. 

In issuing this proclamation, which was recom- 
mended by the Secretary of Agriculture, the Presi- 
dent acted under section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, under which the modified proc- 
lamations were issued. The proclamations modi- 
fied are these : No. 3019 of June 8, 1953, as amend- 
ed by No. 3025 of June 30, 1953;? No. 3178 of 
April 15, 1957; and No. 3193 of August 7, 1957.4 


PROCLAMATION 31955 


RELATING TO THE IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN AGRICULTURAL 
ARTICLES FOR EXHIBITION AT TRADE FAIRS OR FOR 
RESEARCH 


WHEREAS, pursuant to section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act, as amended (7 U.S.C. 624), I issued 
proclamations limiting the quantities of certain articles 
which may be entered or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, as follows: 

Proclamation No. 3019 of June 8, 1958, with respect to cer- 
tain dairy products and other commodities ; 


Proclamation No. 3025 of June 30, 1953, which amended 
Proclamation No. 3019; 


* BULLETIN of June 29, 1953, p. 919. 
* Ibid., July 18, 1953, p. 62. 

* Ibid., May 20, 1957, p. 817. 
*Tbid., Aug. 26, 1957, p. 358. 

599 Fed. Reg. 6811. 
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Proclamation No. 3178 of April 15, 1957, with respect to cer- 
tain butter substitutes including butter oil; and 

Proclamation No. 3193 of August 7, 1957, with respect to cer- 
tain articles containing 45 per centum or more of butterfat or 
of butterfat and other fats or oils; and 


WHEREAS it now appears that those proclamations are 
unduly restrictive in certain respects and require modifica- 
tions in the interest of simplification of enforcement; 
and 

Wuereas the required modifications would in no way 
alter the purposes of those proclamations: 

Now, THEREFORE, I, DwicHt D. EISENHOWER, President 
of the United States of America, do hereby find and 
declare that the entry or withdrawal from warehouse for 
consumption on and after August 17, 1957, of those articles 
included in Lists I and II (except peanuts) appended to 
and made a part of Proclamation No. 3019 of June 8, 
1953, as amended, and those articles the importation of 
which is restricted by Proclamation No. 3178 of April 15, 
1957, and Proclamation No. 3193 of August 7, 1957, under 
the conditions herein prescribed, will not render, or tend 
to render, ineffective or materially interfere with any 
program or operation of the Department of Agriculture, 
nor reduce substantially the amount of products processed 
in the United States from agricultural commodities with 
respect to which any such program or operation are being 
undertaken. Accordingly, I hereby proclaim that the pro- 
visions of Proclamation No. 3019, as amended, shall not 
apply to articles specified in Lists I and II thereof 
(except peanuts) and that the provisions of Proclama- 
tion No. 8178 and Proclamation No. 3193 shall not apply 
to articles restricted therein: Provided, that such articles 
are entered or withdrawn from warehouse for exhibition, 
display, or sampling at a Trade Fair or for research, and 
in any importation, the aggregate quantity of such articles 
does not exceed 100 pounds net: And provided, that the 
written approval of the Secretary of Agriculture or his 
designated representative is presented at the time of 
entry, or bond is furnished in a form prescribed by the 
Commissioner of Customs in an amount equal to the value 
of the merchandise as set forth in the entry plus the esti- 
mated duty as determined at the time of entry, conditioned 
upon the production of such written approval of the 
Secretary within six months from the date of entry. 

Nothing in this Proclamation shall be deemed to modify 
the provisions of Proclamation No. 3025 of June 30, 1953. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 
caused the Seal of the United States of America to be 
affixed. 

Done at the City of Washington this 17th day of August 

in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
[SEAL] fifty-seven, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 


eighty-second. 


By the President: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
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Mr. Anderson To Be U.S. Governor 
of International Bank 


The Senate on August 27 confirmed Robert B. 
Anderson to be U.S. Governor of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development for the term 
of 5 years. 


j 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, ist Session 


Appointment of United States Representatives in Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and To Provide for 
United States Participation in That Agency. Report to 
accompany §S. 2673, S. Rept. 778, July 31 (legislative 
day, July 8), 1957, 22 pp.; report to accompany H. R. 
8992, H. Rept. 960, July 31, 1957. 23 pp. 

Authorizing an Additional $10 Million for the Completion 
of the Inter-American Highway. Report to accompany 
H. R. 7870. H. Rept. 959, July 31, 1957. 6 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Import Duties on Certain 
Coarse Wool. Report to accompany H. R. 2151. H. 
Rept. 953, July 31, 1957. 11 pp. 

International Convention To Facilitate the Importation 
of Commercial Samples and Advertising Matter. Re- 
port to accompany H. R. 5924. H. Rept. 975, August 2, 
1957. 4 pp. 

Temporary Free Importation of Casein. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 38. H. Rept. 974, August 2,1957. 3 pp. 

Temporary Free Importation of Certain Tanning Extracts. 
Report to accompany H. R. 2842. H. Rept. 979, August 
2, 1957. 3 pp. 

Implementing the Treaties, Agreements and Protocols 
Regarding the Status of the Military Forces of the 
United States. Report to accompany H. R. 8704. 
H. Rept. 985, August 5, 1957. 10 pp. 

Joint Resolution To Promote Peace and Stability in the 
Middle East. Message from the President transmitting 
the first report to the Congress covering activities 
through June 30, 1957, in furtherance of the purposes 
of the joint resolution to promote peace and stability 
in the Middle East. H. Doc. 220, August 5, 1957. 5 pp. 

Expressing the Sense of the Congress on the Problem 
of Hungary. Conference report to accompany H. Con. 
Res. 204. H. Rept. 1023, August 6, 1957. 4 pp. 

Foreign Tax Credit for Income Tax Paid With Respect 
to Royalties, ete. Report to accompany H. R. 4952. 
H. Rept. 1033, August 7, 1957. 4 pp. 

Rights of Vessels of the United States on the High Seas 
and in the Territorial Waters of Foreign Countries. 
Report, together with individual views, to accompany 
S. 1483. S. Rept. 837, August 7, 1957. 18 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1957. Conference report to ac- 
company S. 2130. H. Rept. 1042, August 8, 1957. 8 pp. 

Temporary Free Importation of Certain Tanning Ex- 
tracts. Report to accompany H. R. 2842. S. Rept. 
854, August 12, 1957. 2 pp. 

St. Lawrence Seaway Celebration. Report to accompany 
H. R. 8705. S. Rept. 853, August 12, 1957. 2 pp. 

Tariff Treatment of Istle or Tampico Fiber. Report to 
accompany H. R. 7096. S. Rept. 855, August 12, 1957. 
3 pp. 

International Convention To Facilitate the Importation 
of Commercial Samples and Advertising Matter. Re- 
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port to accompany H. R. 5924. S. Rept. 852, August 12, 
1957. 3 pp. 

Temporary Free Importation of Casein. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 38. S. Rept. 846, August 12, 1957. 2 pp. 

Providing for the Recognition and Endorsement of the 
Second World Metallurgical Congress. Report to ac- 
company H. J. Res. 404. S. Rept. 863, August 13, 1957. 
2 pp. 

Proposed Appropriations for Various Foreign Assistance 
Programs. Communication from the President trans- 
mitting proposed appropriations for the fiscal year 
1958, in the amount of $3,386,860,000, for various 
foreign assistance programs. H. Doc. 225, August 14, 
1957. 4 pp. 

State Department Public Opinion Polls. Eleventh Report 
by the House Committee on Government Operations. 
H. Rept. 1166, August 14, 1957. 16 pp. 

Safety of Life at Sea. Report pursuant to sec. 136 of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Public Law 
601, 79th Cong. H. Rept. 1179, August 15, 1957. 2 pp. 

Protecting Rights of United States Vessels on the High 
Seas. Report to accompany H. R. 5526. H. Rept. 
1177, August 15, 1957. 7 pp. 

Authorizing the Transfer of Naval Vessels to Friendly 
Foreign Countries. Report to accompany H. R. 6952. 
S. Rept. 1008, August 16,1957. 4 pp. 

Implementing a Treaty and Agreement With the Republic 
of Panama. Conference report to accompany H. R. 
6709. H. Rept. 1196, August 19,1957. 3 pp. 

Subcommittee on Disarmament. Report to accompany 
S. Res. 192. 8S. Rept. 1044, August 20, 1957. 2 pp. 


Current U. N. Documents: 
A Selected Bibliography 


Economic and Social Council 


The United Nations Economic Commission for Europe— 
The First Ten Years. E/ECE/291, July 3, 1957. 153 
pp. mimeo. 

World Economie Situation. Industrialization in Egypt, 
Israel and Turkey. Part I. Growth and Structure of 
Manufacturing Industry. E/3016, July 3, 1957. 148 pp. 
mimeo. 

Annual Report of the United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees. E/3015/Add. 1, July 10, 1957. 31 pp. 
mimeo. 


Trusteeship Council 


Summary of Population, Land Utilization and Land Ten- 
ure in the Cameroons Under French Administration. 
T/AC.36/L.61, April 19, 1957. 77 pp. mimeo. 

Report of the United Nations Advisory Council for the 
Trust Territory of Somaliland Under Italian Adminis- 
tration. T/1311, April 22, 1957. 138 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of the Annual Report on the Administration 
of the Trust Territory of the Cameroons Under British 
Administration. T/L.757, April 30, 1957. 11 pp. mimeo. 

Examination of Conditions in the Trust Territory of the 
Cameroons Under French Administration. T/1314, May 
6, 1957. 21 pp. mimeo. 

Offers by States Members of the United Nations of Study 
and Training Facilities for Inhabitants of Trust Ter- 
ritories. Report of the Secretary-General. T/1325, 
May 31, 1957. 15 pp. mimeo. 

Administrative Unions Affecting Trust Territories. Re- 
port of the Standing Committee on Administrative 
Unions. T/L.786, July 1, 1957. 102 pp. mimeo. 
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TREATY INFORMATION 








United States and Belgium Sign 
Supplementary Tax Convention 
Press release 474 dated August 22 


On August 22, 1957, Secretary Dulles and the 
Ambassador of Belgium, Baron Silvercruys, 
signed a convention supplementing the conven- 
tion of October 28, 1948, between the United States 
and Belgium for the avoidance of double taxation 
and the prevention of fiscal evasion with respect 
to taxes on income, as modified by the supple- 
mentary convention of September 9, 1952. * 

The purpose of the new supplementary conven- 
tion is to facilitate the extension of the 1948 con- 
vention, as modified, to the Belgian Congo and 
the Trust Territory of Ruanda-Urundi and 
thereby to facilitate investment in those areas. 
The new convention will be submitted to the U.S. 
Senate for advice and consent to ratification. 

The new convention contains five articles. 
Article I would amend the definition of “Belgian 
enterprise” so as to cover any corporation organ- 
ized or created under the laws of Belgium or of 
the Belgian Congo and subject to tax under the 
Belgian fiscal law of June 21, 1927. Article II 
would preclude the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi from imposing tax 
mobiliére at a rate in excess of 15 percent on 
dividends from sources within either of those areas 
paid to a resident or corporation or other entity 
of the United States which does not have a per- 
manent establishment in such area. Article III 
would make the extension to the Belgian Congo 
and the Trust Territory effective on and after 
January 1 immediately preceding the date on 
which the United States formally accepts a Bel- 
gian Government notification for such extension. 
Article IV, for clarification, defines “overseas ter- 
ritories” in accordance with the original intent 
as applying to any overseas territory for the 
foreign relations of which either the United States 
or Belgium is responsible. 

Article V provides for ratification and for ex- 
change of instruments of ratification, the supple- 


‘Treaties and Other International Acts Series 2833. 
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mentary convention to become effective with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning on or after 
January 1 of the year in which such exchange 
takes place. 

Entry into force of the supplementary con- 
vention would not, of itself, have the effect of 
extending the operation of the 1948 convention, 
as modified, to the Belgian Congo and the Trust 
Territory of Ruanda-Urundi. Pursuant to article 
XXIT of the 1948 convention, it will be necessary 
for the U.S. Government to communicate to the 
Belgian Government a formal acceptance of a 
notification given by the latter. The Senate will 
be asked to approve such a communication of 
acceptance. 


Implementation of Treaty 
With Panama 


Statement by President Eisenhower 
White House press release dated August 30 

I derive personal satisfaction in approving 
H. R. 6709 which authorizes the United States to 
fulfill certain of its obligations to the Republic 
of Panama pursuant to the terms of the treaty 
of 1955 * between the United States and Panama. 

This bill authorizes and directs the Secretary 
of State and the Panama Canal Company to con- 
vey to Panama various lands and improvements 
which are no longer needed by this Government. 
The formal transfer of the property to Panama 
and the signing of a protocol relating thereto will 
take place within the immediate future. 

I have already approved the bill [H. R. 9131] 
providing an appropriation of $750,000 for work 
preliminary to the construction of a high-level 
bridge over the Pacific end of the Panama Canal 
at Balboa, Canal Zone. Work may now proceed 
on this bridge which will join more closely the 
eastern and western parts of Panama and also 
constitute eventually an important link in the 
Pan American highway system. 

These two bills, in addition to enabling the 
United States to honor its treaty commitments 
with Panama, once again demonstrate the friend- 
ship and esteem the United States has always held 
for the Republic of Panama. 


For text of the Treaty of Mutual Understanding and 
Cooperation, see BuLLeTIN of Feb. 7, 1955, p. 238. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Agriculture 

Convention on the Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences. Done at Washington January 15, 1944. 
Entered into force November 30, 1944. 58 Stat. 1169. 
Ratification deposited: Chile, August 8, 1957. 


Atomic Energy 

Statute of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 
Done at New York October 26, 1956. Entered into force 
July 29,1957. TIAS 3873. 
Ratification deposited: Spain, August 26, 1957. 


Aviation 


International air services transit agreement. Signed at 
Chicago December 7, 1944. Entered into force for the 
United States February 8, 1945. 59 Stat. 1693. 
Acceptance deposited: Morocco, August 26, 1957. 


Finance 


Articles of agreement of the International Monetary 
Fund. Opened for signature at Washington December 


27, 1945. Entered into force December 27, 1945. TIAS 

1501. 

Signature and acceptance: Saudi Arabia, August 26, 
1957. 


Articles of agreement of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. Opened for signature 
at Washington December 27, 1945. Entered into force 
December 27, 1945. TIAS 1502. 

Signature and acceptance: Saudi Arabia, August 26, 
1957. 


Labor 

Instrument for the amendment of the constitution of the 
International Labor Organization. Adopted by the 
conference at Geneva, June 25, 1953. Entered into 
force May 20, 1954 (TIAS 3500). 
Ratification deposited: Chile, May 10, 1957. 


BILATERAL 


Germany 

Agreement supplementing the arrangement of August 6 
and 28, 1954, relating to the use of the practice bomb- 
ing range near Cuxhaven (Sandbank) (TIAS 3068). 
Effected by exchange of notes at Bonn August 5, 1957. 
Entered into force August 5, 1957. 


Greece 

Agreement relating to the loan of certain naval vessels 
or small craft by the United States to Greece. Effected 
by exchange of notes at Athens July 26 and August 5, 
1957. Entered into force August 5, 1957. 


Japan 

Agreement relating to the reduction during Japanese fis- 
cal year 1957 of Japanese contributions under article 
XXV of the administrative agreement of February 28, 
1952 (TIAS 2492) for United States services and sup- 
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plies in Japan. Effected by exchange of notes at Tokyo 
August 16, 1957. Entered into force August 16, 1957. 


Peru 


Agreement amending the agricultural commodities agree- 
ment of May 2, 1957 (TIAS 3827). Effected by ex- 
change of notes at Lima July 10 and August 1, 1957. 
Entered into force August 1, 1957. 





DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 








Designations 


Frederic P. Bartlett as Director, Office of South Asian © 


Affairs, effective August 25. 

John A. Bovey, Jr., as Deputy Director, Office of 
Northern Africa Affairs, effective August 26. 

William J. Porter as Director, Office of Northern Af- 
rica Affairs, effective August 26. 

John Dorman as Deputy Director, Office of Near East- 
ern Affairs, effective September 8. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: August 26-September 1 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 
Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Press releases issued prior to August 26 which 
appear in this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 472 
and 474 of August 22 and 477 of August 23. 


No. Date Subject 

479 8/26 Note to U.S.S.R. approving flight of 
Soviet planes to U.S. 

480 8/27 Dulles: news conference. 


*481 8/27 Third member of Briggs family joins 
Foreign Service. 
*482 8/28 Educational exchange. 


*483 8/28 Educational exchange. 

*484 8/28 Educational exchange. 

*485 8/28 Gerard C. Smith nominated Assistant 
Secretary. 

U.N. Subcommittee on Disarmament: 
working paper. 

487 8/29 The Western Four disarmament plan. 

*488 8/29 Educational exchange. 

*489 8/29 American cultural events to open Ber- 

lin Congress Hall. 

490 8/30 Dulles: Ramon Magsaysay commemo- 
rative stamp. 

Dulles: message on Malayan inde- 
pendence. 


486 8/29 


491 8/31 








*Not printed. | 
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Agriculture. Quotas Relaxed on Imports of Cer- 
tain Dairy Products (text of proclamation) 

American Republics. Increasing the Effectiveness 
of Inter-American Economic Cooperation (An- 
derson ) 

Aviation 

Flight of Two Soviet Planes to United States Ap- 
proved (text of U.S. note) 

U.S. Invites Soviet To Submit Plane Dispute to ICI 
(texts of notes) 

Belgium. United States and etme Sign cee 
mentary Tax Convention fos al eS 

Canada 

Four Western Powers Submit Eleven-Point Dis- 
armament Plan (texts of working paper and 
U.S. statement, Eisenhower) 

Third Meeting of U.S.-Canada Trade Cenadtine 

China, Communist. Secretary Dulles’ News Con- 
ference of August 27 = 

Congress, The. Congressional Deveneente Relat- 
ing to Foreign Policy 

Department and Foreign Service 

Designations (Bartlett, Bovey, Porter, Dorman) 
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States Peco Cae. cake Gees, Hep (ss 

Disarmament. Four Western Powers Submit 
Eleven-Point Disarmament Plan (texts of work- 
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Economic Affairs 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 





United States Policy in the Middle East 


September 1956—June 1957 


Documents 


During the past year the United States was presented with most 
difficult and critical problems in the Middle East. In a volume 
issued last October, Zhe Suez Canal Problem, July 26-September 22, 
1956: A Documentary Publication, the Department of State presented 
documents, including some background material, which covered the 
first 2 months of the controversy that stemmed from President 
Nasser’s seizure of the Suez Canal Company. The present volume, 
covering the period from September 1956 to June 1957, carries the 
story forward; presents the highlights of other major developments 
in the Middle East, including the hostilities in Egypt; and shows 
not only how the United States reacted to these developments, but 
also how important new elements were added to American policy 
toward the Middle East in general. 

Copies of United States Policy in the Middle East, September 1956- 
June 1957: Documents may be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., 


for $1.50 each. 


Publication 6505 


Please send me copies of United States Policy in the Middle East, 
September 1956-June 1957: Documents. 


Street Address: ----..---------------------------------~--.~-------..-- 


City, Zone, and State: ~---------------------------------------..-.-.. 





